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I  know  a  haby^  such  a  bahy^ — 
Round  blue  eyes  and  cheeks  of  pink^ 
Such  an  elbow  furrowed  with  dimples^ 
Such  a  wrist  where  creases  sink! 


— Christina  G.  Rossettu 


CAROLINE  ^""^  ^«* 

PLAY   TIME. 
"How  many  days  has  baby  to  play? 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday." 


WHAT    BABY    DOES. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Sunday? 
Baby  sings  and  sings  to  Dolly. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Monday? 
Baby  washes  Dolly's  clothes. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Tuesday? 
Baby  irons  Dolly's  clothes. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Wednesday? 
Baby  makes  a  cake  for  Dolly. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Thursday? 
Baby  goes  to  walk  with  Dolly. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Friday? 
Baby  makes  a  dress  for  Dolly. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Saturday? 
Baby  plays  all  day  with  Dolly. 

What  does  Baby  do  on  Sunday? 
Baby  sings  and  sings  to  Dolly. 


GOOD-MORNING. 

Good-morning,  good-morning. 

It  is  time  to  get  up. 

The  birds  are  singing. 

The  sun  is  shining. 

The  sun  has  been  up  a  long  time. 

It  is  high  in  the  sky. 

Mv  Httle  dog  is  up.      My  kitten  is  up. 

They  will  not  let  me  sleep.     So  I  must 
get  up. 

I  think  my  kitten  is  hungry. 
My  little  dog  is  hungry,  too.      I  know  he  is. 
He  is  always  hungry. 
I  must  give  them  their  breakfast. 
Then  I  shall  have  my  breakfast. 
I  shall  give  them  some  bread  and  milk. 
They  like  bread  and  milk. 
I  like  bread  and  milk,  too. 
We  shall  all  have  bread  and  milk  for 
our  breakfast. 
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WHICH  DO  YOU  LIKE  t 
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WHICH    DO    YOU    LIKE? 
Here  we  are,   my  little  dogs,   my   pussy-cat 
and   I. 

We  have  just   had  our  breakfast. 

We  have  all  had  some  bread  and  milk. 

My  dogs  are  pretty. 

Do  you  not  think  so? 

My  cat  does  not  think  they  are  pretty. 

She  does  not  like  them. 
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She  does  not  want  me  to  like  my  dogs. 

But  I  cannot  help  liking  them. 

I  like  my  cat,  too. 

Yes,  I  like  them  all. 

They  are  all  so  good. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something. 

If  you  could  have  one  of  my  dogs  which 

one  would  you  like? 
Would  you  like  little  White  Face,  or 

would  you  like  little  Black  Face? 
I  will  give  you  the  one  you  like. 
But  you  must  be  very,  very  good  to  him. 
You  must  give  him  bread  and  milk  to  eat. 
You  must  give  him  all  he  wants. 
Dogs  are  always  hungry. 
You  must  run  with  him. 
You  must  play  with  him. 
Dogs  like  to  run  and  play. 
Now  which  do  you  want,  little  Black  Face 

or  little  White  Face? 
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THE    BIG   CLOCK. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  clock. 

It  is  a  very  big  clock. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  queer  clock. 

It  says,  "Tick-tock,  tick-tock,"  all  day  lon^y. 

Our  clock  has  a  big  white  face. 

It  has  two  black  hands. 

Every  morning  it  says,  "One,  two,  three, 

four,  five,  six,  seven." 
Then  I  have  to  get  up. 
It  will  not  let  me  sleep. 
Every  evening  it  says,  "One,  two,  three, 

four,  five,  six,  seven." 
Then  I  have  to  go  to  bed. 
I  wonder  how  it  knows  just  when 

I  should  get  up. 
I  wonder  how  it  knows  just  when 

I  should  go  to  bed. 
It  is  a  very  queer  clock. 
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••  WANT  TO  SEE  THE  WHEELS  GO  ROUND."        Goodman 


I  wonder  why  our  clock  says  "Tick-tock" 

all  the  time. 
I  will  find  out. 
I  will  look  inside. 

Oh,  oh!  what  a  long,  long  arm. 

The  arm  swings  and  swings. 

I  wonder  what  makes  the  big  arm  swing. 

Will  it  never,  never  stop? 

I  see  some  little  wheels. 

They  are  way  up  high. 

They  are  behind  the  big  white  face. 

They  go  round  and  round. 

They  do  not  stop. 

I  think  they  make  the  big  arm  swing. 

I  like  to  see  the  wheels  go  round. 

I  like  to  hear  the  big  clock  talk. 

It  says  "Tick-tock,  tick-tock"  all  day  long. 

It  tells  little  girls  when  to  get  up. 

It  tells  little  girls  when  to  go  to  bed. 

Yes,  it  is  a  very  queer  clock. 
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HICKORY,  DICKORY,  DOCK. 
I  know  a  story  about  a  clock. 
It  is  about  a  little  mouse,  too. 
My  mother  told  it  to  me. 
Do  you  want  to  hear  it? 
I  will  tell  it  to  you.      It  is  this: 
"Hickory,  dickory,  dock, 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock; 
The  clock  struck  one^ 
And  down  he  run. 
Hickory,  dickory,  dock." 
I  think  the  little  mouse  wanted  to  see 

the  wheels  go  round. 
So  he  ran  up  to  the  big  white  face. 
Just  then  the  clock  struck  one. 
The  little  mouse  was  frightened. 
He  ran  down  very  fast. 
I  think  he  will  never,  never  run  up  the 

clock  again. 
He  was  very,  ver)'  frightened. 
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THE    CLOCK    MAKERS. 
I  know  another  story. 

It  is  about  a  beautiful  white  cat. 

It  is  about  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 

little  kittens. 
It  is  about  a  clock. 
The  clock  was  a  pretty  clock,  but  it 

would  not  go. 
It  never  said  "Tick-tock,  tick-tock." 
It  never  struck  one. 
No,  it  never  struck  at  al) 
The  big  arm  would  not  swing. 
The  hands  would  not  move. 
The  pretty  clock  stood  on  a  table  in  a 

big  house. 
The  beautiful  white  cat  and  the  five 

little  kittens  lived  in  the  big  house. 
The  kittens  wanted  to  hear  the  clock  talk. 
They  wanted  to  see  the  big  arm  swing. 
So  what  do  you  think  they  did.'* 
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THE  CLOCK  MAKERS 
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What  do  you  think  the  five  kittens  did? 
They  said,  '*We  will  fix  the  clock. 

We  know  how  to  fix  it. 

We  will  make  it  say,  Tick-tock. 

We  will  make  the  big  arm  swing. 

Come,  mother,  help  us  fix  the  pretty 
clock." 
Then  they  all  jumped  up  on  the  table. 
One  little  kitten  opened  the  door  of  the 

clock. 

One  little  kitten  moved  the  hands. 
One  little  kitten  said,  ''I  will  fix  the  big 

arm.     See  me  make  it  swing." 
And  one  little  kitten  said, 

**I  will  make  the  wheels  go  round. 

I  like  to  see  the  wheels  go  round." 
Just  then  something  happened. 
The  pretty  clock  began  to  strike. 
It  struck  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

six,  seven,  eight. 
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The  clock  struck  and  struck  and  struck. 

The  kittens  thought  it  would  never  stop. 

They  were  very  frightened. 

They  jumped  down  from  the  table. 

They  ran  into  a  corner. 

They  hid  behind  a  big  chair. 

But  the  clock  kept  on  striking. 

It  struck  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

six,  seven,  eight. 
The  kittens  ran  into  another  corner. 
They  hid  behind  another  chair. 
Then  they  ran  into  another  corner. 
They  said,  "What  has  happened  to  the 
clock? 

What  have  we  done  to  our  pretty  clock? 

Will  it  never,  never  stop  striking?" 
At  last  it  did  stop  striking. 
But  it  would  not  say,  Tick-tock. 
The  hands  would  not  move. 
The  pretty  clock  would  not  ga 
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The  beautiful  white  mother  cat  said, 
"The  clock  only  wants  to  frighten  you. 
It  does  not  want  you  to  fix  it. 
It  does  not  want  to  go. 
Some  clocks  do  not  like  to  work. 
This  is  a  pretty  clock  but  it  is  very  lazy. 
I  hope  my  kittens  will  never  be  lazy. 
I  hope  they  will  always  like  to  work 
and  to  play." 


mother's  riddle. 

Mother  has  a  kitten, 
Mother  has  a  mouse, 
Mother  has  a  bird  that  sings 
All  about  the  house, 
Mother  has  a  lammie, 
Mother  has  a  chick; 
All  together  have  but  two  feet. 
Guess  my  riddle  quick! 

— Laum  E.  Richards. 
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KITTENS  PLA  YING 


Ronnet 


PUSSY-CAT. 

**  Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat, 

Where  have  you  been  ? 
I've  been  to  London 

To  look  at  the  Queen. 
Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat, 

What  did  you  there  ? 
I  frigrhtened  a  little  mouse 

Under  the  chair." 
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THE    DOG   IN   THE    MANGER. 

Once  there  was  a  dog. 

He  was  a  lazy  dog. 

He  was  a  selfish  dog,  too. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  he  did  one  day? 

I  will  tell  you. 

The  day  was  very  warm. 

The  dog  was  very  sleepy. 

He  did  not  want  to  sleep  in  the  srnshine. 

So  he  went  into  a  big  barn. 

He  jumped  up  on  some  hay  in  a  manger. 

Soon  he  was  fast  asleep. 

At  last  an  ox  came  into  the  barn. 

He  had  been  working  in  the  meadow. 

He  had  been  working  in  the  warm  sun 

all  day. 
The  ox  was  very  tired.     He  was  hungry,  too. 
So  he  went  to  his  manger  for  some  hay, 

but  there  was  the  dog. 
He  was  asleep  on  the  hay  in  the  manger. 
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THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER. 
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The  dog  barked  and  barked  at  the  ox. 

He  would  not  let  the  ox  eat  any  of  the  hay. 

The  dog  did  not  want  to  eat  it. 

He  only  liked  to  sleep  on  it. 

The  tired  ox  did  want  to  eat  the  hay. 

He  liked  hay  and  he  was  hungry. 

Do  you  not  think  the  dog  was  very  selfish.^ 


If  all  the  seas  were  one  sea, 
What  a  great  sea  that  would  be! 
And  if  all  the  trees  wev^  one  tree, 
What  a  great  tree  that  would  be! 
And  if  all  the  axes  were  one  ax, 
What  a  great  ax  that  would  be! 
And  if  all  the  men  were  one  man, 
What  a  great  man  that  would  be! 
And  if  the  great  man  took  the  great  ax. 
And  cut  down  the  great  tree, 
And  let  it  fall  into  the  great  sea. 
What  a  great  splash  that  would  be! 

—An  OldRhymi, 
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THE  FARMYARD 

Baby  wants  his  breakfast, 

Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Said  the  cow,  "Til  give  him 

Nice  fresh  milk — moo-oo!" 
Then  the  bonny  baby 

Laughed  and  laughed  away ; 
That  was  all  the  "Thank  you'* 

He  knew  how  to  say. 


Roll 


— Emilie  PotUsson 
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LITTLE  FRENCH  ROYS  IN  SCHOOL 


Geoffroy 


FRENCH    BOYS    IN    SCHOOL. 
We  are  little  French  boys. 
We  live  in  France. 
France  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  big  ocean 

from  America. 
We  are  in  school  now. 
We  are  learning  to  read  and  write. 
We  read  and  write  in  French. 
We  talk  in  French,  too. 
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We  should  like  to  tell  you  about  our  school. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  reading. 

Some  are  writing  and  some  are  drawing 

pictures. 
One  little  boy  is  reading  to  the  teacher. 
She  is  helping  him  learn  some  hard  words. 
She  is  a  kind  teacher. 
She  has  a  very  kind  face. 
Do  you  not  think  so.-^ 
One  boy  is  going  to  his  seat. 
The  teacher  has  been  helping  him. 
He  is  saying  the  words  over  now. 
He  does  not  want  to  forget  them. 
Do  these  long  seats  look  like  the  seats 

in  your  school  in  America? 
Would  you  like  to  go  to  school  with  us? 
We  wonder  if  you  wear  frocks  like  ours. 
We  wear  these  frocks  until  we  are  quite 

big  boys. 

We  have  to  work  very  hard  in  school. 
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UTTLE  FRENCH  GIRLS  IN  SCHOOL.  Geoffrey 

FRENCH    GIRLS    IN    SCHOOL. 
We  are  little  French  girls. 
Our  brothers  have  told  you  about  their 

school,  so  we  want  to  tell  you 

something  about  our  school. 
Boys  and  girls  do  not  go  to  the  same  school 

in  France. 
The  boys  go  to  one  school  and  the  girls 

go  to  another  school. 


We  all 


little  white 


wear 

Our  teacher  wears  a  pretty  cap,  too. 
We  wear  pretty  white  collars  and  big 

wooden  shoes. 
Our  teacher  is  hearing  five  of  us  read  now. 
We  have  only  two  books  to  read  from. 
When  we  are  larger  we  shall  each  have 

a  book. 
Two  little  girls  are  sitting  at  our  teacher's 

right  side. 
They  are  sitting  on  a  little  seat. 
They  have  no  books  at  all. 
This  is  their  first  day  in  school. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
They  cannot  read. 
They  cannot  write. 
And  they  must  not  play. 
Some  day  they  will  read  and  write  as  well 

as  we  do. 
Then  they  will  like  to  go  to  school. 
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LATE   TO   SCHOOL. 
I  know  a  little  French  girl. 
This  is  her  picture. 
She  likes  to  run.     She  likes  to  play. 
But  she  does  not  like  to  go  to  school. 
I  think  she  is  a  lazy  little  girl. 
She  is  on  her  way  to  school  now. 
She  has  her  book  in  her  hand. 
She  has  her  basket  on  her  arm. 
But  she  does  not  look  happy. 
She  has  played  too  long. 
She  will  be  late  to  school. 
She  is  wondering  what  her  teacher 

will  say. 
I  think  her  teacher  will  say, 

"A  dillar,  a  dollar, 

A  ten  o'clock  scholar. 
What  makes  you  come  so  soon? 

You  used  to  come  at  ten  o'clock. 
And  now  you  come  at  noon." 
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THE    MULBERRY    BUSH. 
**As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
The  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush ; 
As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 

So  early  in  the  morning. 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 
Wash  our  clothes,  wash  our  clothes; 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 

All  of  a  Monday  morning. 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes. 
Iron  our  clothes,  iron  our  clothes; 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes, 

All  of  a  Tuesday  morning." 
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"This  is  the  way  we  scrub  our  floor, 
Scrub  our  floor,  scrub  our  floor; 
This  is  the  way  we  scrub  our  floor. 
All  of  a  Wednesday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes. 

Mend  our  clothes,  mend  our  clothes; 

This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes. 

All  of  a  Thursday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  house. 
Sweep  the  house,  sweep  the  house; 
This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  house, 
All  of  a  Friday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  bake  our  bread, 
Bake  our  bread,  bake  our  bread; 
This  is  the  way  we  bake  our  bread. 
All  of  a  Saturday  morning. 

This  is  the  way  we  go  to  church. 
Go  to  church,  go  to  church. 
This  is  the  way  we  go  to  church. 
All  of  a  Sunday  morning." 
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ABOUT   THE    LAST    PICTURE  . 

There  are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight  children  in  the  last  picture. 

There  are  seven  little  girls  and  one  little  boy. 

The  little  boy  has  short  hair. 

He  wears  very  short  white  socks  and  he 
has  no  hat  on. 

It  is  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  picture. 

The  grass  is  green. 

The  sun  is  shining  and  I  think  the 

birds  are  singing. 
The  children  are  happy. 
They  are  playing  a  pretty  game. 
I  can  almost  hear  them  laugh. 
What  a  good  time  they  are  having! 
They  are  saying, 

"As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush. 

The  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush; 

As  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush, 
So  early  in  the  morning." 
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RUTH    IN   THE   GARDEN. 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl. 

She  had  big  brown  eyes. 

She  had  beautiful  brown  hair. 

Her  name  was  Ruth. 

Ruth  had  a  pretty  gray  kitten.         jp^/tw 

And  she  had  a  little  black  and  white  dog. 

One  morning  they  were  playing  in  the 

garden  and  what  do  you  think  they  saw? 
They  saw  two  very  queer  things. 
One  could  jump  and  the  other  could  run. 
The  little  dog  said,  "Bow-wow!" 
The  pretty  kitten  said,  "Meow,  meow!" 
Ruth  said,  "Oh,  oh!     What  are  you.'* 
What  do  you  want? 

Have  you  come  to  play  with  us? 

Will  you  hurt  us? 

We  will  be  good  to  you  if  you  will  be 
good  to  us. 

Please  stay  and  play  with  us." 
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FRIENDS  OR  FOES 

THE    BEETLE    AND   THE    TOAD. 
Here  is  Ruth. 

Here  is  her  black  and  white  dog. 
Here  is  her  pretty  gray  kitten. 
And  here  are  the  two  queer  things. 
One  is  a  beetle  and  the  other  is  a  toad. 
A  man  has  painted  a  picture  of  them  all. 
The  man's  name  is  Mr.  Barber. 
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HOW   THE    PICTURE    WAS    PAINTED. 

When  Mr.  Barber  painted  this  picture 

he  must  have  been  on  the  other  side 

of  the  garden. 
I  think  he  saw  Ruth  and  the  dog  and  the 

kitten  come  into  the  garden. 
I  think  he  saw  the  toad  and  the  beetle 

come  into  the  garden. 
He  saw  them  look  at  each  other. 
He  heard  Ruth  say,  "Oh,  oh!  what  are  you? 

Have  you    ome  to  play  with  us?" 
Then  I  think  Mr.  Barber  painted  his 

picture  very  fast. 
He  painted  the  sunshine  on  Ruth's 

brown  hair. 
He  painted  the  sunshine  on  her  pretty 

hands.      He  painted  the  doorstep. 
He  painted  the  green  leaves. 
He  painted  even  the  water-pot. 
He  put  them  all  into  this  beautiful  picture. 
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RUTH    IN    THE    CORNER. 

One  morning  when  Ruth  was  eating  her 

breakfast  her  U^^^c  dog  came  running 

to  her. 
He  was  barking  very  hard. 
"He  wants  some  of  my  breakfast,"  thought 

Ruth.    "He  Hkes  bread  and  milk. 

I  will  give  him  some." 
Then  she  set  her  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 

on  the  floor. 
Now  the  bowl  was  very  pretty. 
It  was  one  of  her  mother's  best  bowls. 
Ruth's  mother  had  told  her  never  to  let 

the  dog  eat  from  it. 
But  Ruth  had  forgotten. 
She  loved  her  dog  and  she  wanted  him 

to  have  the  best  of  everything. 
The  dog  did  not  think  about  the  bowl. 
He  thought  only  about  the  bread  and  milk 
and  began  to  eat  it  very  fast. 


IN  DISGRACE. 
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Soon  the  bread  and  milk  was  all  gone. 
Then  what  do  you  think  the  dog  did? 
He  put  his  feet  right  into  the  bowl  and 

broke  it.     Yes,  he  broke  the  pretty  bowl. 
Then  Ruth  sat  on  her  high  chair  in  the 

corner  and  thought  and  thought. 
The  dog  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  the 

corner  and  thought  and  thought. 
Ruth  wished  she  had  not  forgotten  what 

her  mother  had  told  her. 
The  dog  wished  Ruth  had  not  forgotten. 
Ruth  was  sorry  for  the  dog. 
The  dog  was  sorry  for  Ruth. 
Ruth's  mother  was  sorry  for  them  both. 
*'I  know  a  child,  and  who  she  is 

I'll  tell  you  by  and  by. 
When  mother  says,  'Do  this,'  or  'that,' 

She  says,  *What  for.?'  and  *Why.?' 
She'd  be  a  better  child  by  far, 
If  she  would  say,  'I'll  try.'" 
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RUTH    AND   THE    BLIND    MAN. 
I  will  tell  you  something  more  about  Ruth. 
I  will  tell  you  about  her  little  pug  dog. 
Ruth  had  two  dogs. 
One  was  the  black  and  white  dog. 
The  other  was  a  pug  dog. 
One  day  Ruth  said  to  her  pug  dog, 

"I  am  going  to  walk,  Pug. 

Do  you  want  to  go  with  me?" 
Then  Pug  jumped  up  and  down  and  said, 

"Bow-wow,  bow-wow!" 
Ruth  knew  that  he  wanted  to  say, 

"Oh,  yes!  oh,  yes!" 
It  was  a  cold  day,  so  Ruth  put  on  her 

warm  coat. 
She  put  on  her  pretty  hat  and  she  took 

her  little  muff. 
Pug  wore  a  collar  with  bells  and  a  ribbon 

on  it. 
Pug  was  very  happy  and  so  was  Ruth. 
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A  MUTE  APPEAL 

While  Ruth  and  Pug  were  walking 

whom  do  you  think  they  met? 
They  met  a  man  who  could  not  see. 
He  was  a  poor  blind  man. 
He  could  not  work. 

But  he  had  a  good  dog  who  worked  for  him. 
Every  morning  the  blind  man  put  a  little 

basket  on  his  dog's  collar.' 
He  took  his  cane  and  they  went  to  walk. 


Ruth  and  Pug  met  the  blind  man  and  his 

dog  this  cold,  cold  morning. 
The  dog  looked  up  into  Ruth's  face. 
He  lifted  one  foot  and  he  barked  very  softly. 
Ruth  knew  that  the  dog  was  trying  to  say, 

**Good-morning,  litde  girl. 

Will  you  give  me  some  money  for  my 
master? 

My  master  is  blind.      He  cannot  work. 

We  are  very  poor. 

We  have  little  to  eat  and  we  are  often  cold. 
Will  you  please  put  some  money  in  my 
basket?" 
Ruth's  mother  had  given  her  some  money 

to  buy  candy. 
Ruth  liked  candy  and  Pug  liked  candy,  too. 
But  Ruth  put  all  the  money  into  the  dog's 

basket. 
She  did  not  want  any  candy  when  the 

blind  man  was  so  poor. 
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A    LITTLE    PRINCE. 
I  am  a  little  prince. 

I  am  called  Baby  Stuart. 

My  father  is  a  great  King. 

My  mother  is  a  beautiful  Queen. 

Some  day  I  shall  be  a  King. 

I  have  a  big  brother  and  three  sisters. 

We  have  fine  dogs  and  beautiful  horses. 

We  have  everything  we  want. 

There  is  a  man  who  likes  to  come  to  see  us. 

He  is  an  artist. 

His  name  is  Anthony  Van  Dyck. 

He  likes  to  paint  pictures  of  us. 

He  likes -to  paint  pictures  of  my  father 

and  mother,  too. 
He  painted  this  picture  of  me. 
He  always  wants  us  to  put  on  our  best 

dresses  and  stand  up  straight. 
We  should  like  to  have  him  paint  our  pictures 
if  he  would  let  us  play. 
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BABY  STUART  ^**"  ^'^ 

If  I  were  a  Queen, 

What  would  I  do? 
I'd  make  you  a  King, 

And  I'd  wait  on  you. 

If  I  were  a  King, 

What  would  I  do? 
I'd  make  you  a  Queen, 

For  I'd  marry  you. 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
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THE    RABBITS   STORY. 
I  am  a  rabbit. 

These  are  my  five  baby  rabbits. 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  we  dress? 
Would  you  like  to  know  what  we  do? 
Sometimes  we  wear  brown  and  gray  coats. 
Sometimes  we  wear  beautiful  white  coats. 
Our  ears  are  very  long. 
Our  tails  are  very  short. 
We  live  in  the  side  of  this  hill 
I  am  sitting  in  the  door  of  my  house  now. 
My  baby  rabbits  are  playing  in  the  sunshine. 
We  do  not  go  far  from  home  in  the  daytime. 
We  are  afraid  of  the  dogs  and  the  farmers. 
But  when  night  comes  we  run  everywhere 
We  run  to  the  farmers*  gardens. 
We  eat  all  the  good  things  we  can  find. 
Then  we  run  home  again. 
No  one  sees  us  but  the  man  in  the  moon 
and  he  never  tells. 
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AN  INTERESTING  FAMILY 
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CHILDREN  SAILING  THEIR  BOAT 
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THE    LITTLE    BOAT. 
Here  are  four  little  Dutch  children. 
They  are  playing  by  the  seashore. 
They  are  sailing  their  boat  on  the  big  ocean. 
Three  of  the  children  are  wading  in  the 

water. 
The  baby  is  afraid  to  wade  in  the  water 

so  his  big  sister  is  carrying  him. 
She  is  carrying  him  on  her  back. 


The  baby  seems  just  a  little  afraid  even  now. 
One  of  the  little  girls  is  afraid,  too. 
She  is  taking  hold  of  her  sister's  dress. 
They  are  all  watching  the  little  boat. 
The  wind  is  blowing  on  the  sail. 
The  children  do  not  want  their  boat 

to  sail  out  to  sea. 
It  would  get  lost  in  the  big  waves. 
Big  boats  can  sail  on  the  sea. 
They  can  ride  right  over  the'  waves. 
There  are  three  sailboats  way  out  on 

the  ocean. 
The  wind  is  carrying  them  away  very  fast. 
I  wonder  where  they  are  going. 
I  cannot  see  any  land. 
There  is  water,  water  everywhere. 

"Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 

And  the  pleasant  land." 
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OUR   STORY. 
We  are  two  Dutch  dogs. 

We  live  in  a  big  city  in  Holland. 

Our  master  works  very  hard  and  we  work 

hard  to  help  him. 
We  draw  this  big  cart  all  day. 
We  never  have  time  to  play. 
Sometimes  we  draw  wood  in  the  cart. 
Sometimes  we  draw  big  cans  of  milk. 
Sometimes  we  draw  sand. 
Just  now  our  cart  is  full  of  white  sand. 
Our  master  got  it  from  the  seashore. 
He  is  going  to  sell  the  sand. 
His  basket  is  on  the  ground. 
We  are  waiting  for  our  master  to  come. 
The  big  stones  hurt  our  feet  and  we  arc 

very  tired. 
The  sky  is  covered  with  clouds. 
It  looks  as  if  it  would  rain  soon. 
But  we  must  keep  on  working. 

so 
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TWO   KITTENS. 

This  is  my  pretty  kitten. 
My  mother  calls  us  her  "Two  Kittens." 
We  run  and  play  all  day. 
My  kitten  wants  to  go  everywhere  I  go. 
She  tries  to  do  everything  I  do. 
I  have  just  been  picking  some  flowers. 
My  kitten  has  been  trying  to  help  me. 
She  bites  the  flowers  off  with  her  teeth. 
Then  she  brings  the  flowers  to  me. 
She  is  a  queer  little  kitten  but  I  like  her. 
This  is  what  I  say  about  her: 
"I  like  little  pussy, 

Her  coat  is  so  warm, 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her 

She'll  do  me  no  harm ; 
So  I'll  not  pull  her  tail. 
Nor  drive  her  away, 
But  pussy  and  I 

Very  gently  will  play." 
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THE   STRAWBERRY   GIRL. 
Good-morning,  boys  and  girls. 
I  am  a  little  English  girl. 
They  call  me  "The  Strawberry  Girl." 
I  live  in  England.    You  live  in  America. 
England  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 

from  America. 
It  is  very,  very  far  away. 
If  you  should  come  to  see  me  you  would  have 

to  ride  on  a  big  steamer  a  whole  week. 
My  home  is  not  far  from  Holland. 
It  is  not  far  from  France. 
Dutch  children  live  in  Holland. 
French  children  live  in  France. 
And  English  children  live  in  England. 
Dutch  boys  and  girls  talk  Dutch. 
French  boys  and  girls  talk  French. 
But  English  boys  and  girls  talk  English 

just  as  you  do. 
We  could  have  good  times  playing  together. 
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HOW    MY    PICTURE    WAS    PAINTED. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  called 

"The  Strawberry  Girl." 
One  day  I  went  out  into  the  woods. 
I  wanted  to  pick  some  strawberries, 

so  I  took  my  little  basket. 
I  picked  and  picked  till  my  basket  was  full. 
Then  I  started  to  go  home,  but  I  heard  a 
big  man  say,  "Good-morning,  little  girl. 

I  should  like  to  paint  your  picture. 

You  will  make  a  beautiful  picture. 

Please  stand  right  there  by  that  big  tree." 
The  man  was  very  kind  and  smiled  at  me. 
So  I  stood  very  still. 
He  painted  fast. 
Then  he  said,  "Now  run  home,  little  girl. 

But  come  to  the  woods  to-morrow. 

Bring  your  basket  and  help  me  to  paint 
our  picture." 
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I  went  to  the  woods  every  day  for  a  week. 

At  last  the  picture  was  done. 

The  man  called  it  "The  Strawberry  Girl" 

because  I  had  a  basket  of  strawberries 

on  my  arm. 
The  man's  name  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
He  was  a  great  artist. 
He  liked  to  paint  pictures  of  little  girls. 
I  liked  to  have  him  paint  my  picture. 
And  I  like  the  name  he  gave  to  me. 

THE    WORLDS    MUSIC 
The  world's  a  very  happy  place, 

Where  every  child  should  dance  and  sing, 
And  always  have  a  smiling  face. 

And  never  sulk  for  anything. 

This  world  is  such  a  happy  place, 
That  children,  whether  big  or  small, 

Should  always  have  a  smiling  face, 
And  never,  never  sulk  at  all. 


—Gabriel  Setptm, 
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Grfuse 
COUNTESS  MOLL/EN  AS  A  CHILD 

THE    LOVABLE    CHILD. 

Frisky  as  a  lambkin, 

Bu<;v  as  a  bee, — 
That's  the  kind  of  little  girl 

People  like  to  see. 

Happy  as  a  robin. 

Gentle  as  a  dove, — 
That's  the  kind  of  little  srirl 


Every  one  will  love. 


—Emilie  Pouisson 


THERE   WAS   A    LITTLE    GIRL. 
Once  there  was  a  little  girl  who  had 

beautiful  curls. 
Her  name  was  Edith  Longfellow. 
Edith  tried  to  be  a  good  little  girl. 
But  it  was  very  hard  to  be  good  all  of  the 

time  and  one  day  she  was  naughty. 
What  do  you  think  Edith's  father  said  to  her? 
He  said,  "Listen,  Edith. 

There  was  a  little  girl. 

And  she  had  a  little  curl. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

When  she  was  good 

She  was  very,  very  good. 
But  when  she  was  bad  she  was  horrid." 
Then  Edith  said,  "I  have  a  little  curl 
in  the  middle  of  my  forehead. 

I  must  be  that  bad  little  girl. 

I  never  will  be  naughty  again. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  horrid." 
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ABOUT   ANOTHER    LITTLE    GIRL. 
This  IS  not  a  picture  of  Edith  Longfellow. 
But  it  is  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  who 
"Had  a  little  curl, 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead." 
She  is  a  beautiful  little  girl. 
I  do  not  think  she  ever  was  naughty. 
How  beautiful  her  hands  and  arms  are! 
How  prettily  her  white  dress  falls  over  her 

little  bare  feet! 
I  am  sure  her  eyes  and  hair  are  brown. 
The  sun  is  just  going  down  behind  the  trees. 
It  is  almost  evening. 
The  little  girl  has  been  playing  hard. 
Now  she  is  resting  under  the  big  trees. 
In  a  moment  she  will  run  home. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  her  under  the  trees 

and  painted  this  picture  of  her. 
He  painted  the  picture  of  "The  Strawberry 


Girl,"  too. 
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THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 
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THE  SHEEP 

"Bah,  bah,  black  sheep, 
Have  you  any  wool? 

Yes,  marry,  have  I, 
Three  bags  full: 

One  for  my  master, 
And  one  for  my  dame, 

And  one  for  the  Httle  boy 
Who  lives  in  the  lane." 
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ABOUT  THE    PICTURE. 

1.  What  do  you  see  first  in  this  picture? 

2.  I  see  a  baby  boy  feeding  a  big  sheep. 

1.  What  do  you  see  next  in  the  picture? 

2.  I  see  the  baby's  mother. 
Then  I  see  a  great  many  sheep 

and  the  bright  sunshine. 

1.  Where  are  the  sheep? 

2.  They  are  in  a  barn  yard. 

1 .  What  color  are  the  sheep  ? 

2.  Most  of  the  sheep  are  white,  but  two  of* 

them  are  black  and  white. 

1.  Do  you  see  any  little  lambs? 

2.  Yes,  I  see  one  little  white  lamb. 

1.  Where  is  the  little  boy  standing? 

2.  He  is  standing  in  the  doorway. 

1.  What  do  you  think  the  woman  is 

going  to  do? 

2.  I  think  she  is  going  to  drive  the  sheep  to 

pasture. 
She  has  a  long  stick  in  her  hand. 
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THREE  KITTENS 
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THREE    LITTLE    KITTENS. 
Three  little  kittens  lost  their  mittens, 
And  they  began  to  cry, 
**0  mother  dear, 
We  very  much  fear 
That  we  have  lost  our  mittens." 

"Lost  your  mittens! 

You  naughty  kittens! 
Then  you  shall  have  no  pie." 

"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 
**No,  you  shall  have  no  pie." 
'Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow." 
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The  three  little  kittens  found  their  mittens, 
And  they  began  to  cry, 
"O  mother  dear, 
See  here,  see  here, 
See !  we  have  found  our  mittens.' 

"Put  on  your  mittens. 

You  silly  kittens, 
And  you  may  have  some  pie. 

"Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r. 
Oh,  let  us  have  the  pie! 

Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r." 

The  three  little  kittens  put  on  their  mittens 
And  soon  ate  up  the  pie; 
"O  mother  dear, 
We  greatly  fear 
That  we  have  soiled  our  mittens.' 

"Soiled  your  mittens! 
You  naughty  kittens! 
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Then  they  began  to  sigh, 
"Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow. 

Then  they  began  to  sigh, 
**  Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow. 
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The  three  little  kittens  wash   i  their  mittens, 
And  hung  them  out  to  dry; 

"O  mother  dear, 

Do  you  not  hear. 
That  we  have  washed  our  mittens?" 

"Washed  your  mittens! 

Oh,  you're  good  kittens. 
But  I  smell  a  rat  close  by!" 

"Hush,  hush!  mee-ow,  mee-ow! 
We  smell  a  rat  close  by! 


Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow! 
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"When  the  cat  is  away 
the  mice  will  play." 
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ABOUT    HENRIETTE    RONNER, 
Once  there  was  a  little  Dutch  girl. 
She  lived  in  Holland. 
Her  name  was  Henriette. 
Henriette  wore  a  pretty  white  cap  and  big 

wooden  shoes  lite  other  little  Dutch  girls. 
Henriette's  father  was  an  artist  and  he 

taught  Henriette  how  to  paint  pictures. 
But  while  she  was  still  a  little  girl 

her  father  grew  blind. 
He  could  not  see  to  work  or  to  paint. 
They  were  very  poor. 
But  Henriette  said,  "I  will  take  care 
of  you,  father. 
I  will  paint  pictures  of  cats  and  dogs. 
I  will  paint  them  so  well  that  people 

will  want  to  buy  them. 
Then  we  shall  not  be  poor." 
So  Henriette  painted  and  worked  ver>'  hard. 
And  people  did  buy  her  pictures. 


Henriette  grew  to  be  a  woman. 

She  had  little  children  to  care  for. 

She  had  a  sick  husband,  too. 

So  she  had  to  keep  on  painting  and  working 

very  hard. 
At  last  so  many  people  came  to  buy  her 

pictures  that  she  was  not  poor  any  more. 
She  is  now  a  very  old  woman. 
She  still  lives  in  Holland  and  she 

still  paints  pictures. 
Her  full  name  is  Henriette  Ronner. 
The  picture  on  the  next  page  was  painted 

by  her. 
It  is  called  "Playful  Kittens." 
Henriette  Ronner  likes  best  to  paint 

pictures  of  cats  and  kittens. 
She  has  had  a  little  house  made  of  glass 

and  wire  for  her  cats,  so  she  can  watch 

them  at  their  play. 

must  be! 


happy 


they 
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PLAYFUL  KITTENS 

PUSSY    CAT   GRAY. 
Pussy  Cat  Gray, 
Do  you  'member  the  day 
I  harnessed  you 
And  you  ran  away? 

Twas  only  fun, 
Sweet  Pussy  Cat  Gray! 
You  didn't  mind  it; 
You  knew  it  was  play. 


Ronner 


—EttMobeth  S.  Ttitktr. 
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THE   CITY    MOUSE   AND   THE 
COUNTRY    MOUSE. 
Once  there  was  a  little  mouse  that  lived  in 

the  city. 
And  once  there  was  a  little  mouse  that  lived 

in  the  country. 
One  day  the  city  mouse  went  to  visit  the 

country  mouse. 
The  two  mice  ran  and  played  till  they 

were  hungry. 
Then  they  went  into  the  garden  to  find 

something  to  eat. 
They  found  all  the  seeds  and  corn  they 

wanted  to  eat. 
And  they  found  all  the  fresh  water  they 

wanted  to  drink. 
The  country  mouse  thought  this  was  enough 

and  he  was  very  happy. 
But  the  city  mouse  said,  "Do  you  never 

have  anything  but  seeds  and  corn  to  eat? 

Come  to  the  citv  and  visit  me. 


ity 
I  live  in  a  big  house, 
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"I  will  show  you  what  good  things  I  have 
to  eat." 

So  the  two  mice  started  for  the  city. 
They  ran  straight  to  the  fine  big  house 

where  the  city  mouse  lived. 
They  found  bread  to  eat. 
They  found  cake  to  eat. 
They  found  cheese  to  eat. 
They  found  all  kinds  of  good  things. 
"How  fine  this  is!"  thought  the  country 

mouse.     **I  wish  I  lived  in  the  city." 
But  just  then  a  man  came  into  the  room. 
The  little  mice  were  very  frightened. 
They  hid  behind  a  big  chair. 
Soon  the  man  went  away  and  the  mice 

began  eating  again. 
They  had  taken  only  one  bite  when  a  cat 

and  her  kittens  ran  into  the  room. 
How  frightened  the  poor  little  country 


mouse  was! 
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"Good-by,  my  friend,"  said  the  country 
mouse. 

"I  must  be  going  home  now. 

I  am  afraid  to  stay  here. 

You  have  good  things  to  eat. 

And  you  have  a  fine  house  to  Hve  in. 

But  I  am  happy  to  have  only  corn 
and  seeds,  for  I  never  have  anything 
to  frighten  me."  _^^. 


THE    CITY    MOUSE    AND   THE 
GARDEN    MOUSE. 
The  city  mouse  Hves  in  a  house; — 

The  garden  mouse  lives  in  a  bower, 
He's  friendly  with  the  frogs  and  toads, 

And  sees  the  pretty  plants  in  flower. 

The  city  mouse  eats  bread  and  cheese; — 
The  garden  mouse  eats  what  he  can; 

We  will  not  grudge  him  seeds  and  stalks, 
Poor  little  timid,  furry  man. 


— Christina  G.  RossetH, 
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WHAT    DOES    LITTLE    BIRDIE    SAY? 

What  does  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 
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What  does  little  baby  say 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 
Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 
Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 
Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away. 


^Alfredy  Lord  Tent^um. 
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THE    LITTLE    ARTIST. 
Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  had  two 

little  sisters. 
They  were  poor  children. 
But  they  were  happy  for  they  always  found 

something  pleasant  to  do. 
One  morning  just  as  they  were  going  to 

school  a  man  came  to  their  house. 
The  man  was  an  artist. 
He  said  to  the  children's  father, 

"Will  you  let  me  paint  your  picture? 

Please  sit  by  the  table  in  your  house. 

I  will  paint  you  through  the  open  door. 

I  will  make  a  fine  picture  of  you." 
The  children  saw  the  artist  telling  their 

father  to  sit  very  still. 
They  saw  the  picture  which  he  had  begun. 
The  little  boy  said,  "I  know  how  to  paint 
pictures. 

I  am  a  great  artist.     Just  watch  me!" 
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PUTTING  ON  THE  FINISHING  TOUCHES, 
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"I  will  put  tall  trees  into  my  picture," 
said  the  little  artist. 

"I  will  put  green  grass  into  my  picture. 

I  will  pat  two  little  girls  into  my  picture. 

The  big  artist  will  be  glad  of  my  help." 
Then  the  little  boy  took  the  brush. 
He  put  on  so  much  paint  that  I  am  sure 

the  picture  was  spoiled. 
But  the  children  thought  it  was  a  beautiful 

picture.  

THE    DEWDROP. 
Little  drop  of  dew, 

Like  a  gem  you  are; 
I  believe  that  you 

Must  have  been  a  star. 

When  the  day  is  bright. 

On  the  grass  you  lie; 
Tell  me,  then,  at  night. 

Are  you  in  the  sky? 

—frank  Dempiter  SAerman. 
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THREE   SHIPS. 
I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  by, 

•  Come  sailing  by,  come  sailing  by 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  by, 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in  them  then. 
Was  in  them  then,  was  in  them  then  ?  * 

And  what  do  you  think  was  in  them  then. 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning? 

Three  pretty  girls  were  in  them  then, 

Were  in  them  then,  were  in  them  then- 
Three  pretty  girls  were  in  them  then. 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  morning. 

One  could  whistle,  and  another  could  sing. 

And  another  could  play  on  the  violin. 
Oh,  which  one  then  would  you  like  to  have 
been, 

Nev/  Year's  Day  in  the  morning.? 
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—Ah  OUEngUsh  Rhymt. 


THE  PRETTY  RESTING  PLACE. 

We  are  three  little  French  girls. 

We  wear  the  same  pretty  caps  that  the 

"French  Girls  in  School"  wore. 
We  wear  pretty  white  collars  and  big 

wooden  shoes,  too. 
This  is  our  flower  stand. 
We  call  it  the  Resting  Place. 
It  is  at  one  side  of  the  street. 
We  have  picked  big  white  daisies  and 

many  other  flowers. 
We  have  made  them  into  pretty  bouquets. 
We  have  been  working  all  the  morning. 
Now  we  are  resting. 

We  should  like  to  have  you  stop  and  rest,  too. 
We  should  like  to  have  you  look  at  our 

flowers. 
Perhaps  you  will  buy  some  of  them. 
Perhaps  you  will  give  us  some  pennies. 
We  should  like  some  pennies  for  the  pretty 

Resting  Place,  if  you  please. 
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FOR  THE  PRETTY  REST/NG  PLACE,  IF  YOU  PLEASE 

"Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 
Oh,  care  for  the  gardens. 

Guard,  guard  them  from  weeds, 
Fill,  fijl  them  with  blossoms, 

Kind  words  and  good  deeds." 
is 
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WHAT   THE    DANDELION    DOES. 
"Oh,  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold. 

What  do  you  do  all  day?" 
"I  just  wait  here  in  the  long  green  grass 

Till  the  children  come  to  play." 

"Oh,  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold. 

What  do  you  do  all  night?" 
"I  wait  and  wait  while  the  cool  dew  falls 

And  my  hair  grows  long  and  white." 

"And  what  do  you  do  when  your  hair 
grows  white, 

And  the  children  come  to  play?" 
"They  take  me  up  in  their  dimpled  hands 

And  blow  my  hair  away." 


1 .  Where  do  dandelions  grow? 

2.  What  are  they  good  for? 

3.  What  color  are  the  blossoms? 

4.  What  has  haooened  to  the  dandelions 


happei 
in  this  picture! 
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TTTE  CANDLES  Cmrpmtier 

DOES    MOTHER    WANT    ME^* 
Blow  hard,  little  girl! 
Blow  one,  two,  three  times. 

Are  there  any  hairs  left  on  the  dandelion  s 
head? 

If  there  are,  your  mother  wants  you 

to  run  home. 
If  there  are  not,  you  may  stay  and  play 
Blow  hard,  litde  girl,  blow  hard! 
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THE  WINDMILL 


BLOW,  WIND,  BLOW. 
"Blow,  wind,  blow,  and  go,  mill,  go, 
That  the  miller  may  grind  his  corn; 
That  the  baker  may  take  it. 
And  into  rolls  make  it. 

And  bring  us  some  hot  in  the  morn." 
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LITTLE    RED    HEN. 

There  was  once  a  little  hen  who  knew  how 

to  make  bread. 
She  was  called  Little  Red  Hen. 
Little  Red  Hen  was  always  very  busy. 
One  day  as  she  was  scratching  in  a  field 

she  found  a  grain  of  wheat. 
"This  wheat  should  be  planted,"  she  said. 

'*I  will  see  if  I  can  find  any  one  to  do  it." 
So  that  night  in  the  barn  yard  Little 
Red  Hen  said, 

**Who  will  plant  this  grain  of  wheat?" 
"I  will  not  plant  it,"  said  the  cat. 
"Nor  I,"  said  the  dog. 
"Nor  I,"  said  the  pig. 
"Then  I  will,"  said  Little  Red  Hen. 
So  she  planted  the  wheat. 
Soon  it  grew  to  be  tall  and  yellow. 
"The  wheat  is  ripe,"  said  Little  Red  Hen. 
"Who  will  cut  it  and  thresh  it.?" 
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"I  will  not  cut  it  and  thresh  it,"  said  the  cat. 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  dog. 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  pig. 

"Then  I  will,"  said  Little  Red  Hen. 

S©  she  cut  it  with  her  bill  and  she  threshed 

it  with  her  wings. 
Then  she  asked,  "Who  will  take  this  wheat 

to  the  mill?" 
"I  will  not,"  said  the  dog. 
"Nor  I,"  said  the  cat. 
"Nor  I,"  said  the  pig. 
"Then  I  will,"  said  Little  Red  Hen. 
So  she  took  the  wheat  to  the  mill  and  had 

it  ground  into  flour. 
"Who  will  make  some  bread  of  this  flour?" 

asked  Little  Red  Hen. 
"I  will  not,"  said  the  dog. 
"Nor  I,"  said  the  cat. 
"Nor  I,"  said  the  pig. 
"Then  I  will,"  said  Little  Red  Hen. 
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Little  Red  Hen  made  and  baked  the  bread. 

Then  she  said,  "Who  will  eat  this  bread?" 

"I  will  do  that,"  said  the  dog. 

"And  I  will,"  said  the  cat. 

"And  I  will,"  said  the  pig. 

**To  be  sure  you  would  if  you  could," 

said  Little  Red  Hen. 
"But  my  chickens  and  I  are  going  to  eat 

this  nice  bread." 

Then  she  called  her  chickens  and  they  had 
a  fine  supper. 

THE    WIND. 
Who  has  seen  the  wind.^ 

Neither  I  nor  you: 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 
Who  has  seen  the  wind.^ 

Neither  you  nor  L* 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 


The  wind  is  passing  by. 


—C^ristind  G.  RosetH, 
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CRADLE   SONG. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep, 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  thee. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
The  great  stars  are  the  sheep. 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess; 
The  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep, 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  thee. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
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THE  LITTLE  NURSE. 
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LITTLE  BO-PEEP 
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"  Little  Bo-peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them ; 

Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep. 

And  dreamt  she  heard  them  bleating; 

But  when  she  awoke,  she  found  it  a  joke. 
For  still  they  all  were  fleeting. 
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Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 

Determined  for  to  find  them ; 
She  found  them,  indeed,  but  it  made  her 
heart  bleed. 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  them." 

ABOUT   THE    PICTURE. 
How  many  little  pictures  do  you  see  in  this 

big  picture? 
Which  little  picture  do  you  like  best? 
Tell  why  you  like  it  best. 
Which  do  you  like  next  to  the  best? 
What  is  the  little  girl's  name  ? 
Tell  the  story  about  little  Bo-peep. 
What  makes  the  bright  spots  all  over 

the  picture? 
Why  are  there  so  many  shadows  in  the 

picture  ? 
The  next  time  you  go  to  the  woods  on  a 

sunshiny  day  see  if  it  does  not  look  very 

much  like  this  picture.     . 
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A    HYMN. 
*' Father,  we  thank  thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  Hght, 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care. 
And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair. 

Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good ; 
In  all  we  do,  in  work  or  play, 
To  grow  more  loving  every  day." 
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THREE  MEMBERS  OF  A  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY    ^"^"^ 

HOW  GOOD  THIS  WATER  TASTES! 
I  am  a  gentleman's  horse,"  says  the  black 

horse.     "  He  has  been  riding  me  all  day. 

How  good  this  water  tastes!" 
I  am  a  little  girl's  horse,"  says  the  white 

horse.  -She  has  been  driving  me  all  day." 
I  am  a  farmer's  horse,"  says  the  brown  horse. 

"  I  have  been  working  in  the  field  all  day. 

Oh,  how  good  this  water  tastes ! " 
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RUNAWAY    BROOK. 

"Stop,  stop,  pretty  water!" 
Said  Mary,  one  day, 

To  a  frolicsome  brook 
That  was  running  away. 

"You  run  on  so  fast! 

I  wish  you  would  stay; 
My  boai.  and  my  flowers 

You  will  carry  away. 

"But  I  will  run  after; 

Mother  says  that  I  may; 
For  I  would  know  where 

You  are  running  away." 


So  Mary  ran  on; 

But  I  have  heard  say, 
That  she  never  could  find 

Where  the  brook  ran  away. 

— EUga  Lee  FoUen* 
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BY  THE  BROOK 
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COME    HITHER,   SWEET    ROBIN. 

It  is  a  cold  morning. 

1  must  give  the  chickens  and  the  robins 

some  bread  crumbs  to  eat. 
I  must  give  my  rabbit  something  to  eat,  too. 
I  know  they  are  all  hungry. 

''Come  hither,  sweet  Robin, 
And  not  be  afraid, 
I  would  not  hurt  even  a  feather; 
Come  hither,  sweet  Robin, 

And  pick  up  some  bread. 
To  feed  you  this  very  cold  weathen 

I  don't  mean  to  frighten  you. 
Poor  little  thing. 
And  pussy-cat  is  not  behind  me; 
So  hop  about  pretty. 

And  drop  down  your  wing, 
And  pick  up  some  crumbs, 
And  don't  mind  me." 
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LITTLE    RED    RIDINGHOOD. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl. 
She  was  the  prettiest  little  girl  ever  seen. 
And  she  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty. 
Her  mother  loved  her  very  much,  but  her 

grandmother  loved  her  even  more. 
Her  grandmother  made  her  a  pretty  red  cap. 
That  is  why  everyone  called  her 

"Litde  Red  Ridinghood." 
One  day  her  mother  said,  "Your  grandmother 
is  sick,  Little  Red  Ridinghood. 

Please  take  this  cake  and  butter  to  her." 
So  little  Red  Ridinghood  started  at  once  for 

her  grandmother's  house. 
Going  through  the  wood  she  met  a  wolf. 
Now  the  wolf  wanted  to  eat  this  pretty  little 

girl  right  away,  but  he  was  afraid  of  some 

men  who  were  working  not  far  off. 
So  he  said,  "Good-morning,  Little  Red 
Ridinghood. 

Where  are  you  going  this  fine  morning?" 


UTTLE  RED  RIDINGHOOD 
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"I  am  going  to  see  my  grandmother  who 
is  sick,"  said  Little  Red  Ridinghood. 

"I  am  taking  her  a  cake  and  some  butter." 
"Does  she  Hve  far  away?"  asked  the  wolf. 
"She  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood, 

in  the  first  house  you  come  to,"  said 

Little  Red  Ridinghood,  who  was  not 

at  all  afraid  of  the  wolf. 
"I  am  going  t^  see  her,  too,"  said  the  wolf. 

"I  shall  go  this  way  and  you  go  that  way. 

We  shall  see  who  will  get  there  first." 
Then  the  wolf  ran  very  fast. 
Little  Red  Ridinghood  stopped  to  pick 

flowers  and  to  run  after  butterflies. 
So  of  course  the  wolf  got  to  the 

grandmother's  house  first. 
He  knocked  on  the  door, — tap,  tap! 
"Who  is  there?"  asked  the  grandmother. 
"It  is  Little  Red  Ridinghood,"  said  the 
wolf,  trying  to  speak  like  a  litde  girl. 

"I  have  a  cake  and  some  butter  for  you." 
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"Pull  the  door-string  and  come  in,"  said  the 

grandmother. 
The  wolf  pulled  the  string  and  in  a  moment 

he  had  eaten  the  grandmother  all  up. 
Then  he  got  into  her  bed  and  waited  for 

Little  Red  Ridinghood. 
By  and  by  she  came. 
She  knocked  at  the  door,  — tap,  tap! 
"Who  is  there?"  asked  the  wolf. 
When  Little  Red  Ridinghood  heard  the  big 

voice  of  the  wolf  she  was  afraid. 
Then  she  thought,  "Poor  grandmother  must 

have  a  bad  cold.     She  is  very  hoarse." 
So  she  said,  "It  is  Little  Red  Ridinghood. 

I  have  a  cake  and  some  butter  for  you." 
"Pull  the  door-string  and  come  in,"  said 

the  wolf. 
Little  Red  Ridinghood  pulled  the  string. 
She  went  in  and  put  the  cake  and  butter  away. 
Then  she  went  up  to  the  bed  to  talk 

with  her  grandmother. 
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*Why,  grandmother,"  she  said, 

"What  great  arms  you  have!'* 
*The  better  to  hug  you,  my  dear." 
Grandmother,  what  great  ears  you  have!" 
"The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear." 
"Grandmother,  what  great  eyes  you  have!" 
"The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear." 
Grandmother,  what  great  teeth  you  have!" 
The  better  to  eat  you,  my  dear!" 
And  in  another  moment  pretty  Little 

Red  Ridinghood  was  eaten. 
But  just  then  the  men  who  were  working 

in  the  woods  went  by. 
They  saw  what  the  wicked  wolf  had  done 

and  they  killed  him  at  once. 
Then  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Why!  Little  Red  Ridinghood  jumped  out  of 

the  wolf  just  as  pretty  as  ever. 
She  ran  home  very  fast  saying, 

"How  dark  it  was  inside  of  that  wicked 
wolf!" 
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LULLABY. 

Now  the  little  white  sheep, 
And  the  little  black  sheep, 
They  have  all  gone  to  sleep 
In  the  fold. 

And  the  little  children,  too, 
Must  do  as  lambs  do; 
They  must  all  go  to  sleep 
In  the  fold. 

Nothing  is  black, 
Nothing  is  white. 
When  the  kind  old  night 
Hides  them  all  out  of  sight 
In  the  fold. 

Nothing  is  hungry, 
Nothing  is  cold. 
When  it  once  goes  to  sleep 
In  the  fold. 


—Edith  M.  Thomas, 
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ABOUT   THE    BOOK. 

IT  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  thing  for  School  Readers  to  be 
based  on  the  lives  of  great  writers  and  selections  from  their  works, 
accompanied  by  portraits  of  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes. 
The  emphasis  is  being  rightly  placed  on  "literature."  This  much  is  a 
distinct  gain.  Literature  and  art,  however,  have  been  so  intimately 
related  through  so  many  centuries  and  by  so  many  peoples,  that  it  is 
surprising  that  they  have  not  been  more  closely  related  in  education. 
To  teach  a  child  to  interpret  and  appreciate  good  art  is  quite  as 
desirable  as  to  teach  him  to  read  and  enj^^   i^ood  literature. 

"The  Art-Literature  Readers"  represent  an  attempt  to  relate  art 
and  literature  in  a  series  of  graded  Readers  for  school  use.  The 
basis  of  the  series  is  a  collection  of  the  choicest  literature,  the 
gathering  of  which  has  occupied  several  years  of  painstaking  search. 
The  effort  has  been  to  discover  in  the  works  of  the  best  writers 
selections  that  are  literary  units,  and  which  possess  distinct  dramatic 
and  inspirational  qualities.  Selections  that  have  not  been  used  in 
innumerable  readers  have  been  given  the  preference.  These  selections 
are  accompanied  by  anecdotal  biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of 
the  leading  authors.  It  is  hoped  that  as  literary  readers  they  will  be 
found  to  possess  freshness  and  the  power  to  hold  the  child's  interest. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  series,  however,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  artists  with  reproductions 
of  their  most  famous  works.  Beginning  with  Book  IL,  the  leading 
artists  of  the  different  "schools  '  are  taken  up,  so  that  the  child 
completing  the  series  in  the  eighth  grade  will  have  some  definite 
information  regarding  the  characteristics  of  the  various  "schools"  and 
the  artists  of  the  different  nations. 

Book  One  of  the  series  continues  the  work  of  the  Primer  with  but 
slight  increase  in  difficulty.  It  includes  an  unusually  large  number  of 
choice  selections  from  children's  literature.  The  pictures  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  animals  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  child  life 
at  home  and  in  other  lands.  Many  action  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
the  pictures  and  the  children  encouraged  to  tell  in  their  own  words 
the  stories  which  the  pictures  suggest  to  them.  If  used  in  this  way, 
the  book  will  be  found  to  serve  a  threefold  purpose.  First, — It  will  teach 
the  children  to  read  thoughtfully.  Secona,— It  will  teach  them  how  to 
express  their  thoughts.  Third,— It  will  give  them  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  world's  best  paintings  and  an  insight  into  a  few  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  picture  composition. 
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SUGGESTIONS   TO   TEACHERS. 

THE  motive  in  picture  study  should  be  to  lead  the  children  to  feel 
that  a  picture  is  a  form  of  language, — that  it  speaks  a  certain 
story.    They  should  also  be  led  to  realize  that  a  written  story 
or  P?^'"  is  a  word  picture  or  series  of  pictures. 

To  accomplish  this  attitude  of  mmd  in  the  children,  activity  is 
necessary.  An  excellent  method  is  to  encourage  picture  making  by 
letting  one  of  the  children  who  has  something  to  tell  arrange  his 
mates  i-i  positions  which  express  his  thoughts.  The  other  children 
then  read  the  thought  and  give  it  in  words.  They  quickly  discover 
that  to  preserve  the  thought  it  is  necessary  to  write  it  on  paper  or  to 
draw  or  paint  it  in  a  picture.  Their  minds  are  in  the  picture  attitude 
and  they  are  then  ready  to  interpret  the  pictures  they  find  in  books,  in 
language  of  their  own  before  reading  the  text. 

After  having  composed  pictures  of  their  own  imagining,  the  children 
will  be  interested  in  imitating  the  artist's  picture, — in  being  the  persons 
or  things  represented.  They  very  quickly  decide  whether  or  not  they 
care  to  be  certain  persons  or  to  act  in  certain  ways,  and  they 
consequently  develop  as  intelligent  a  basis  for  liking  or  disliking  a 
picture  as  for  liking  or  disliking  .something  which  they  rcr.d. 

In  this  way  the  children  will  learn  the  value  of  details,  as  they 
learn  the  value  of  the  varying  qualities  of  voice  in  speech.  They  will 
be  interested  in  the  season  represented,  in  the  time  of  day,  in  light  and 
shade,  in  the  use  and  beauty  of  straight  and  cur\'ed  lines,  as  well  as  in 
the  artist's  manner  of  arranging  the  figures  or  objects  in  the  picture. 
They  will  also  be  interested  in  trying  to  draw  certain  objects  which 
they  find  in  the  picture  or  in  modeling  them  in  clay,  or  cutting  or 
tearing  them  from  paper,  and  in  writing  short  sentences  about  them. 

Picture  study,  if  pursued  in  this  way,  cannot  fail  to  build  a  broad 
and  practical  foundation  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  composition 
and  balance,  of  color  and  harmony,  which  will  make  every  boy  and  girl 
a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  a  wise  critic  in  the  world  of  art. 

"Picture  study  should  be  taken  seriously,"  says  James  Frederick 
Hopkins.  "The  effort  is  not  for  amusement,  entertainment  or  decora- 
tion  alone ;  it  is  an  aim  and  a  purpose,  larger,  broader,  and  more 
dignified  than  any  of  these.  Picture  study  is  with  us,  if  we  read  the 
times  aright,  because  the  influence  of  art  reproduction  is  a  vital  power 
in  our  daily  life.  We  should  be  doing  only  half  our  duty  by  the  boys 
and  girls  if  we  withheld  from  them  this  art  life,  which  is  in  very  truth 
their  legitimate  inheritance.  Those  who  admit  that  gems  of  literature 
belong  by  right  to  the  public  school  scholar  will  nave  difficulty  in 
arguing  that  pictures,  the  world's  gems  of  art,  shall  not  find  tneir 
place  in  the  schoolroom." 
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SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS.     ' 

Pa^es  6-14.  The  pictures  in  this  section  are  particularly  suggestive 
for  original  story  telling.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  tell 
the  stories  which  they  read  in  each  picture  and  then  to  imitate  them 
by  posing  if  the  picture  pleases  them. 

Pages  15-25.  The  study  of  animals  should  be  emphasized  while 
taking  up  these  lessons.  Let  the  children  model  in  clay  the  different 
animals  they  read  about,  and  have  them  memorize  one  or  more  of  the 
rhymes  in  the  section.    Then  read  to  them  from  iEsop's  fables. 

Pages  26-34.  Before  reading  the  lessons  about  the  French  children, 
it  would  be  well  to  tell  the  class  something  about  France  and  about  the 
customs  of  the  French  people.  (See  French  Life  in  Town  and  Country, 
by  Lynch.)  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  foreign  life  in 
the  pictures  very  real  to  the  children,  or  there  will  be  lack  of  interest 
in  the  class.  The  children  should  costume  whenever  possible,  even  if 
only  to  fold  white  paper  caps  and  collars  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
picture  on  page  28.  Models  in  clay  of  the  big  wooden  shoes  may  also 
be  made.  "The  Little  Scholar"  is  a  good  picture  to  imitate,  using 
the  doorway  as  a  frame.  The  rhyme  on  pages  32  and  33  may  be 
memorized  and  used  as  an  action  lesson. 

Pages 35-4^.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  their  own  stories  about 
each  picture  in  this  section  and  lead  them  to  notice  the  details,  which 
show  the  season  of  the  year  and  where  the  picture  was  painted,  always 
having  them  tell  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

Pages  44-45.  Tell  the  children  more  about  the  life  of  the  little 
English  prince  and  show  to  them  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  of  the 
•'Children  of  Charles  I.,"  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.  It  was  from  this  picture  that  the  detail  of 
Baby  Stuart,  on  page  45,  was  taken. 

Pages  46-47.  Tell  the  children  something  more  about  the  habits  of 
rabbits,  and  if  possible  let  them  see  a  live  rabbit.  Tell  them  the  fable  of 
"The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise," and  allow  them  to  model  rabbits  in  clay. 

Pages  48-51.  The  work  on  these  two  lessons  might  be  supplemented 
by  reading  to  the  children  some  of  the  stories  in  The  Land  of  Pluck, 
by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Have  the  children  name  all  they  see  in  each 
picture  and  write  a  short  sentence  about  each  object.  The  titles  of  the 
pictures  and  the  names  of  the  artists  should  be  reviewed  frequently. 

Pages  52-61.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  children  study  very  care- 
fully each  of  the  four  pictures  in  this  section  and  tell  their  own  stories 
about  them  before  reading  the  text.  Lead  them  to  notice  the  lights 
and  shades  as  well  as  the  details  in  the  background,  having  them  tell 
why  they  think  the  artist  put  them  there.  After  they  have  given 
dramatic  expression  to  the  pictures  let  them  tell  which  picture  they 
like  best  and  why  they  like  it.    Tell  them  about  the  boyhood  days  of 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    (See  The  Art-Literature  Readers,  Book  11.)    One 
or  more  of  the  rhymes  in  the  section  should  be  memorized. 

Pages  62-7J.  The  lessons  on  sheep  may  be  elaborated  and  the 
children  be  told  something  about  the  uses  of  wool  and  the  process 
of  transforming  it  into  clothing.  The  poem,  "Three  Little  Kittens" 
may  be  memorized  and  then  acted  by  the  children. 

Show  to  the  class  reproductions  of  other  pictures  by  Madame 
Ronner,  asking  them  questions  similar  to  the  following:  What  is  the 
title  of  the  picture  ?  Who  painted  it  ?  What  do  you  see  first  in  the 
picture  ?  Has  the  artist  tried  to  put  any  sunshine  in  the  picture  ? 
Where  is  it  ?  Do  you  see  any  dark  shadows  ?  What  makes  them  ? 
Find  all  the  straight  lines  you  can.  Find  all  the  curved  lines  you  can. 
Would  the  picture  be  as  pretty  if  the  lines  were  all  straight  ?  Would 
the  picture  be  as  pretty  if  they  were  all  curved  ?  Would  the  picture 
be  as  pretty  if  it  were  full  of  sunshine  with  no  shadows  ?  Would 
it  be  as  pretty  if  it  were  full  of  shadows  with  no  sunshine  ?  Then 
tell  the  children  that  an  artist  must  think  about  all  these  things  when 
he  paints  a  picture,  as  well  as  about  the  story  which  he  wants  to  tell  us. 
Talk  with  them  about  the  life  of  Madame  Ronner,  until  she  becomes 
very  real  to  them  and  they  quickly  recognize  her  personality  in  her 
pictures.  For  further  information  on  her  life  see  Dutch  Painters  oj 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  London. 

Pages  74-83.    Follow  out  the  picture  study  as  suggested  in  the  last 
section  and  memorize  some  of  the  rhymes. 

Pages  84-87.  After  the  children  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
reading  the  story  of  "Little  Red  Hen,"  they  may  enjoy  dramatizing  it. 
One  child  may  be  the  little  red  hen,  another  the  cat,  another  the  dog, 
another  the  pig  and  the  rest  of  the  class  the  little  chickens.  They 
will  need  but  little  direction  to  show  them  how  it  should  be  played. 

Pages  88-ioj.  When  the  picture  on  page  95  is  studied,  read  to  the 
children  "The  Brook,"  by  Tennyson,  and  "The  Brook-Song,"  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  "Robin  Redbreast," 
on  page  97,  tell  the  class  the  Indian  legend  of  "How  the  Robin's  Breast 
Became  Red,"  found  in  Nati4re  Myths  and  Stories,  by  Flora  J. 
Cooke,  and  published  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago.  Have  the  children 
memorize  several  of  the  poems  in  this  section  and  encourage  them  to 
compose  simple  pictures  of  their  own  to  illustrate  the  scenes  which 
seem  to  them  to  be  of  most  importance.  In  all  of  this  work  the 
children  should  be  taught  that  they  must  have  a  reason  for  everything 
which  they  do  and  say,  and  that  they  must  always  be  able  to  tell  why, 
and  not  blindly  to  do  what  somebody  else  has  done  or  say  what 
somebody  else  has  said.  This  is  the  only  method  of  training  our  boys 
and  girls  to  be  independent  thinkers  and  workers,  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  world. 
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THE   WORD    LIST. 

TXm  word  list  includes  all  words  used  in  the  Art-Literature  Readers,  Book  One, 
which  have  not  been  previously  used  in  the  Primer  of  the  series.  The  key  explains 
the  symbols  which  are  used  to  indicate  the  Pronunciation  of  the  words.  It  is  based 
upon  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 
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as  in  lt« 

S    .    . 

.    .    as  in  Mr 

as  in  prerie* 

.    .    asiniM 

as  in  idd 

as  in  ilr 

.    .    as  in  It 

asinisk 

.    .    asinSld 

as  in  far 

.    .    asinilMj' 

asinfU 

.    .    as  in  nSt 

.    .    asinUrd 

as  in  ««t 

as  in  t  Tent' 

.    .    asinftM 

as  in  mix 

.    .    .    as  in  tl  nit* 

as  in  thtn 

.    .    as  in  ftp 

ft asinbftxa 

Q as  in  f^ll 

n as  in  rad* 

f asinba'bf 

Ol as  in  oil 

<Rk as  in  lll<Rkn 

dft as  in  gtfbd 

on as  in  out 

til as  in  tbll 

S=ng  ...   as  in  isk 
'  (or  voice  glide, 

as  in  Oaton  (et"ii) 


Silent  letters  are  italicized.    Certain  vowels,  as  a  and  e.  when  obscured,  are  also  italicized. 
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rs 


20 


ttt'ttrdtT- 

•tft'rf 

Btt'iy 

Sttn'diy 

eould(kosd) 

t61d 

14'if 

Monday  (mOn'da) 

would  (wosd) 

Uck'ftrjf, 

Mpe 

Tuesday  (taz'da> 

fhco  ((as) 

dIok'ftry.dSck 

rld'dle(d'l) 

Wediiesday(wenz  'da) 

■trttck 

linun'Ie 

Tbunday(tburz'da) 

finfflitened((rit"nd) 

together  (too  setfa'tr) 

Fll'dt^ 

la 

fSet 
guSas 

16 

Quick  (kwlk) 

7 

eloek  (klok) 

tlck-t6ck 

more  (msov) 

IrOMd'arnz) 

«T'»rf 

BtMd 

2X 

oak*  (kak) 

MTon  (Bev"n) 

tt'ble  (b'l) 

w§Jk 

b«d 

TTOftv) 

dr«u 

wonder  (won 'der) 

London  dan 'dfin) 

■bould  (shOOd) 

7* 

Queen  (kw«n) 
ttn'dir 

i 

flz 

Jumped  Gomt) 

\lLtk 

14 

Mp'pened(p'nd) 

22 

bttn'rrjP 

btf&n' 

■siruh 

wirm 

wint 

llwayKsl'waz) 
briak'fMt 

In'elds' 
irm 

■trlk* 

■wlac 

'9 

iBta'gtr(j«i) 

to 

nlT'Ir 

ftn 

wlieeU(hweiz) 

thought  (thit) 

«z 

p«u'y-eat(kit) 

round 

eomer  (kOi'nSr) 

tired 

prttty(pnt't» 

Mar 

Mpt 

4iUe9 

toB 


»4 

bannd(birkt) 
any  (en't) 
■«« 
srsftt 

azetUks'ez) 
M»k 
eut  (kot) 

«*" 
•pl&ih 

eov  (koa) 
nie«  (nis) 

mSO-SS 
bfin'nf 
UoffliaddMt) 
tb&ok 

Am8r'Ioa(ki) 
ISarn'Inc 
r««d 
wxlt« 

Msob'Sr 
hKrd 
WOnU  (wurdz) 

kind 
Met 

f6rg«t' 
Mcks 
tli«M  (tfaaz) 
ttntU' 

4ult«(k^t) 


28 


■ftm* 


JO 

Utff 

dU'lar  (ler) 
d6l'lar(ier) 
t«n 

o'clock  (e'kiek') 
Mbolar  (skol'er) 
OMd  (azd) 
nSOn 


33 

nfil'bSrrf  bulk 
iar'lf 


33 

■orub  (skmb) 

fl6or 

mtnd 

fW<0P 

b&ke 
ckArob 


J-^ 


Ik6r( 
h&ir 
hit 
■ScJn 

grtcn 


ll'mfiit 


3S 

brown  (broun) 

•yM(iz) 

Butk 

plMM  (pl«z) 

■ttr 


29 

oollan  (kol'lcrz) 
bdbki 

Urt*r(iar'jer) 
•aob 

k«rt 

tight 
flnt(fent) 

WiU 

bMU*(be't'l) 
Mr.Bubor 

(MU'ttr  Tttr'ber) 

37 
dAor'itSp 

iMTMdavz) 

•Ttn(eVn) 
W|'tSr-p«V 


38 

b«wl 
b«st 

f5rs6t't«i(t'n) 


40 

bi«ka 

witfa*d(«bht) 

■firrf 

bfttk 

ebUd 

btt'tSr 

trjrUri) 


blind 
Biftr« 

eoldCkold) 

mftff 

wftrs 

b«lll(b«lz) 

tlb'bon(ban) 


wliU«(h«il) 
Kkan) 


<7 

un'id 
■ttnif 

monoy  (man '9) 
mfts-Ur 

euidy(kia'dr) 


44 

prlnc*  (print) 
e»ll«d(k»ld) 
B&'bf  Stft'art  (ert) 
King 
Krt'lrt 

An'UkinfTinDyck 
(dik) 
itknd 
ttxkigtX 


45 


v^r'Tf 


I (erz) 
AfMid' 

Or'nSr 


Ma'ibdre' 

wM'In* 

carryins  (ktr'rf  int) 

b&ck 

kUd 

M«ni 

wateklnc  (wscb  ing) 

-Jilt 

waTM(waTz) 

Iknd 

drSps 

grains  (granz) 


mlcb'ty 

plaaBaBt(piez'aBt 

olty(si't» 

eana(kins) 

■«U 

wtit'lng 

ground 

■tonaa(stonz) 

ooT«z«d(ka*'«rd 

ki«p 


jog 


plck'Ing 
bit* 

Sir 

Metb 

brlns 

liKrm 

PVU 

nftr 

drlT« 

sentlxGen'Uy) 


Bngllsb  do'trlish) 
str§w'bSrrf 
England  do 'eland) 
■tCam'fe 
wliol*  (hoi) 
w<ek 


56 


mi 

itirt'Sd 
Mard 
smiled 
to-morrow 

(tesB-mOr'rO) 


57 

because  (be  Icgz') 
glrJosbuaRejmolds 
(SSrJOsh'QARcn'olz) 
world  (wurld) 
place  (pias) 
dance  (dins) 
sftlk 


S9 

curls  (kikrlz) 

S'dltliI.Snc'ffll6i 

Bftv&'tf 

Ust'enCn) 

mld'dle(d'l) 

fSre'iitad 

bid 

kfir'rld 


60 

«T'«r 
bire 

sure  (shur) 
mA'nsnt 


d9 


bU 
sbtep 
wdbl 
bi* 

dime 
line 


63 

nezt(nelMt) 

bn<-M 

ySrd 

mOst 

pis'tOre 

stick 


64 


sfich 

mit'tens  (t'nz) 

wbetberdiweth'er) 

bicin' 

sm§U 

cry(krl) 
mftok 

fltf 

58 

Si* 

IoTable(lOv'4b'l) 

ms'ky 

6S 

limb'kltt 

buBy(blz'z» 

sii'iy 

bee 

pflrj^r 

r5bm 

it« 

dove  (dST) 

■oUsd 

66 

Ugh 
httnc 
smiu 
close  (kloi) 
kftBk 


67 

Bin'rl  itte' 


X%ugh\ 
care  (kir) 


Mnn'ir 


7» 

bower  (boa'Sr) 

Mfs 

plinto 

cmdse  (trrflj) 

stiJks 

tim'ld 

nxtf 


74 

birdie  b«rd'y) 
p<ep 
wings 
■trSo'glr 


68 


75 


sick 

bus  band  (hoz  'band)       rise  (riz) 

Ud 

pliy'fUl 

mide  7^ 


wire 


69 


•mim'bir 

bir'nessed  (nest) 

'twas  (twoz) 

fttn 

swiet 

Kind 


70 
eouBtry  (ksn'try) 

TlSit  (viz 'it) 

seeds  (sedz) 
com  (kArn) 

enougb  («  nsf ') 


7' 

■hdw 

cbeese  (ch«t) 
flne 
rtfftm 


tbZOtlgll(thr0lD 


7* 
slid 

brftsb 
spoiled 

dewdrop(da'drop') 
gem  Gem) 
bili«To' 
stir 


79 

ship 

New  Tear  (naycr) 
wblstle  (hwb"l) 
Tl'6lln' 


to 

striet 

daisies  (da 'ziz) 
bouquet  (books') 
pfe  kips' 

pia'BlesOiix) 


no 


Bi 

M 

h«iru 

r0»ti 

xau 

dMdB(dedz) 

aik«d(«*kt) 

blta  MBW  (samz) 

flour 

tmu 

tuHxA 

WMdKwMz) 

87 

8» 

dkB'd*  U'on  (an) 
gSld 

OOOl  (kODl) 

dUn'plwKp'ld) 

■ttp'pCr 

binff 

trlm'bllBC 
p4Mlnf 
li«UU(h«(U) 

83 

lift 

84 

88 

mllf 

mUi'Sr 

lUk'Iac 
drC«m'l«nd 

Stind 

tbCe 

b&k'ir 
rolls  (roll) 

mXp'ASrdXw 

\a\ 

mAni 

*5 

90 

itoliing 

(gkracblag) 

U-viesr 

l.;ld 

&UXI0 

wbMit  (bwet) 

driamt 

pl&nt'id 

bUat'Iiif 

X^ 

iwttko' 

rtp« 

J6k« 

(lirIA 

Met'lac 

erook(kraok) 

dl  tlr'mlasd 

Ind«ad' 

mftd'owKOz) 

bUfld 

ipftti 


fIBM 

Air 


P^ 


»? 


gmtlmuui 

(jen't'l  man) 


ftoUeiomo 

(frOl'Ik  sflm) 

brdbk 
Ut'lr 


prottlMt  (prit'tl  aat) 

BMBId'lBcbnd' 

grkad-'iiiotbor 

(mtttb'er) 

bttt'ttr 

WOU(wvlO 


/oo 

MQrM(k0r8) 

kaockod  (nokt) 

tfp 

■P««k 

JOt 
dA<ir*4trIiic 

TOlooCvoif) 

hSsno 


/09 


96 


bith'lr 

ff«th'«r 

w««tb'«r 

mSan 

enuilbs(krllmz) 


httff 

wIck'Cd 
klUed 
dKrk 


103 

I«2r4b7(bl) 

fSld 

BOtbliiff(nath'in0 
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